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murder in the Concession. But as a British Foreign
Office statement of June 16th pointed out, "it is clear
that the surrender of the four accused men is no
longer regarded as the reason for the imposition of
measures against the British Concession. What is
demanded is that the British authorities co-operate
with the Japanese in the construction of 'a new order'
in the East by abandoning their pro-Chiang Kai-Shek
policies . . . while therefore the position remains as
described above, British circles cannot but take a
most serious view of further demands/'

Mr. Chamberlain from the outset, kept in closest
touch with Paris and Washington, no action or policy
was formulated without their knowledge and, where
possible, advice. Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambas-
sador in Tokyo, was instructed to take the whole
matter up with the Japanese Foreign Minister. By
the end of June Mr. Chamberlain was able to
announce that conversations would begin in order to
effect a full settlement of the Tokyo issue. In the
meanwhile the British Consul-General in Shanghai
had been requested, in view of impending Japanese
attacks against the Treaty Ports of Wenchow and
Foochow, to see that all British ships had left there
by June 29th, and had replied stiffly that Japanese
authorities were not entitled to exercise undue inter-
ference with the movement of British ships.

There is no need to pursue these episodes in detail,
but from the point of view of Mr. Chamberlain it is
sufficient to say that ably backed by our diplomatic
representatives on the spot, he combined valour and
discretion with a finesse worthy of a mind steeped in
the inscrutable and subtle ways of the East. In a
memorable speech at Cardiff, he at once gave the
Japanese a warning, the substance of which he had
no need to reiterate; its implications were clear even
to the Tokyo militarists, and from henceforth, how-